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I would not enter on my list of friends, 


Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 


Yet wanting sensibility, the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 
—COWPER 
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We say nothing about this unspeak- 
able war whose black shadow makes 
even the very sun seem red with blood. 
Heaven only knows the real facts and 
what the future holds for us and the 
rest of the world. 


These are days when men, facing bar- 
baric facts, the utter disregard of every 
law of right and justice, must cling to 
their faith that God still lives, though 
clouds and darkness are round about 
Him. 


Though overwhelmed with the work 
that must be done at home, the Royal 
S. P. C. A. is now raising funds for the 
help of the unfortunate animals suffer- 
ing from war in Greece and even in 
Egypt. 


Leading humane journals of England, 
such as The Animal World, The Ani- 
mals’ Defender and The Animals’ Friend, 
‘still come to us month by month in spite 
of the war. 


On page 51, a brief statistical report 
of the complaints investigated, prosecu- 
tions, animals inspected, miles traveled, 
etc., by officers of the Massachusetts S. 
P. C. A. last year, we trust will be read. 


Arrangements have been made, mak- 
ing it possible for the humane societies 
of the United States to send any funds 
obtainable to England for the humane 
organizations there to help them in car- 
ing for the unfortunate animals, par- 
ticularly the family pets of the victims 
of this horrible war. 

The American Humane Association is 
in charge of this movement. Any gifts 
for this purpose, forwarded to us by any 
of our friends or readers, we shall be 
glad to acknowledge and send to the 
Association. 


A Great Charity 


will surprise the vast majority of 
our readers to know that that organ- 
ization founded by Quakers, known as 
the American Friends Service Commit- 
tee, according to their statement pub- 
lished in December, 1940, is daily feed- 
ing 30,000 Europeans without any objec- 
tion or opposition from the governments 
where this work is being done. 
The report reads as follows: 


At the moment American Quaker 
workers in unoccupied France are feed- 
ing more than thirty thousand children 
daily. These include ten thousand new- 
born infants that are given milk. About 
twenty thousand school children receive 
milk and rice at schools to supplement 
their meager diet at home. Orphaned 
and abandoned children of various na- 
tionalities, many of whom are in concen- 
tration camps, are wholly cared for by 
the Committee’s representatives. De- 
spite the British Government’s forebod- 
ing that the furnishing of foods to Eu- 
rope might be a military advantage to 
the Germans, the American Friends Ser- 
vice Committee cannot express too 
strongly the complete independence with 
which it works in France and the abso- 
lute control which it has over its supplies 
from the moment of arrival to the point 
of consumption. The bulk of the food- 
stuffs used by the American Quakers is 
purchased in Switzerland. Some foods 
are purchased locally for free distribu- 
tion to the destitute. These purchases 
are costing about $70,000 a month. 


Coming of genuine Quaker stock on 
his mother’s side, the President of our 
Societies is glad to publish this much of 
the report of the royally beneficent 
American Friends Service Committee 
that for years has been answering the 
cry of human need. 


We Are Not Forgotten 


URING the year ending December 

31, 1940, the appeals for money 
turned loose from the doors of innumer- 
able post offices have poured in like a 
flood through the doors of home and 
office. The Red Cross—of course we 
must give to that; the Community Fund 
—surely we must do our part toward 
that great human endeavor. But almost 
every day some new group forms a so- 
ciety and seeks to raise money for the 
suffering across the sea. 

Then there are all the old and well- 
established organizations to which we 
have been accustomed to contribute— 
for the blind, the deaf, the crippled, the 
schools in the South that need our help, 
and the church must not be forgotten 
and the missions here and there, and the 
Salvation Army and the Volunteers ana 
the Veterans, and—but even here you 
cannot stop. They keep coming—brand 
new ones—almost every day and hour. 

But, how about the humane societies? 
How have they fared through this un- 
ceasing tide of appeals? Many have 
said, “With all the woe and want that 
men and women and children are facing 
today, what right have we to give our 
money for beasts of the field and birds 
of the air?” Well, we are deeply grate- 
ful that we can say, so far as our own 
two organizations are concerned, our 
members and our friends have not for- 
gotten us. In spite of fear and anxiety 
over what the financial future may be, 
we are still continuing, unabated, our 
work and constantly moving ahead to 
meet increasing needs. 


After all, man knows mighty little, 
and may some day learn enough of his 
own ignorance to fall down and pray. 
HENRY ADAMS 
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To “Our Dumb Animals” 


The first issue appeared in March, 1868 
Minnie Leona Upton 


Seventy-three years OLD? Oh, no! 
Seventy-three years YOUNG, 

As on your joyous way you go, 
Your helpfulness far-flung! 


God speed, with courage ever stout, 
Upon that tireless way, 

Till the pure light you shed shines out 
Unto the perfect day; 


That glorious day when human wrongs, 
With cruelty, shall cease, 

And all the world shall raise glad songs 
To the blest Prince of Peace! 


The Snow Newspaper 
BENNIE BENGTSON 


LL day yesterday it stormed. The 
snow swirled fiercely through the air 
until midnight when it had blown itself 
out and the wind died away. This morn- 
ing dawned cloudless, but calm and cold. 
I set forth early to read the morning 
newspaper—a clean fresh white sheet 
spread out on every side waiting to be 
read. First I take a turn through the 
woods where I find the tracks of the 
snowshoe rabbits everywhere, crossing 
and recrossing one another. Here and 
there among them I note another, smaller, 
and without the snowshoe shape. It be- 
longs to the cottontail, the little bunny 
who does not change his color on the 
approach of winter. 

A little farther on I come to the neat 
single row of footprints which I read and 
know that a partridge has passed by. I 
cross the bed of a small creek and come 
to a place where a flock of pine gros- 
beaks have breakfasted on some high- 
bush cranberries, the shredded crimson 
skins of the berries scattered about on 
the snow beneath the bushes. Here, too, 
I see the footprints of a weasel, always 
side by side, two and two. As I come out 
of the woods and enter the field beyond 
I discover that beneath some dead weed- 
stalks the snow is all one intricate net- 
work of lacy, scrawly tracks. A flock of 
ree -olls have been dining on weed seeds 
A s*.urt distance out on the field I 
come upon another double track, but this 
a very thin one. It vanishes into a hole 
in the snow blanket where the meadow 
mouse has disappeared into one of her 
many little snow tunnels. 

I head for the farm buildings for the 
cold is sharp and pass a strawstack on 
my way. I note that here a flock of prairie 
chickens have been picking up the grain 
spilled at threshing time. Home again I 
feel that the morning edition of the snow 
newspaper was an interesting one. It 
gave me the very latest news about my 
outdoor neighbors and friends. 
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Animals in the War 
E. M. BUCHANAN 


An English journalist recently arrived in Boston, having been sent to America in charge of 
a group of evacuated children 


keener than humans’, has had many 
proofs during the present war in 
England. 

A donkey had been some little time in 
a London shelter for animals, awaiting 
removal to a place in the country. I was 
walking along this street one day, when 
the donkey began to “Hee-haw” loudly. 
Someone seized my arm and dragged me 
quickly down into an air-raid shelter. 

“What’s the hurry?” I panted. “I 
didn’t hear the final warning.” 

A bomb exploding horribly near pre- 
vented an answer. When the noise sub- 
sided somewhat my rescuer nodded wise- 
ly, and explained, “That donkey is the 
best aid-raid warning I’ve ever known. 
Never fails to tell us when danger is 
near.” And so it proved. 

Then there is the old lady who sleeps 
peacefully in her bedroom, in her Lon- 
don home, yet is always down in her 
shelter before the bombs come too near. 
Congratulated on her bravery, she 
laughed. “I’m not brave. It’s this clever 
old parrot of mine.” She pointed to a 
knowing-looking gray bird in a cage 
near her. “That bird warns me in plenty 
of time, so I can sleep in peace.” 


Then there is “George.” A common 
alley cat. When his family take to their 
shelter under the stairs, they listen, and 
if the patter of paws is heard, running 
down the stairs, they say. “Here’s 
George.” And faces are buried in blan- 
kets, and hands held over ears, while 
George takes his place under a chair. 
Without fail, no sooner is George settled, 
than a very near crash is always heard. 
And though the “All clear” may not have 
sounded, if George leaves the shelter, 
the family know that they can safely 
do so. 

“Harry Tate,” is a ginger cat, be- 
longing to a little girl. It was Harry who 
came and woke his little mistress when 
an incendiary bomb had set the house 
on fire. Aroused, they were able to throw 
the sand, that is always ready in a pail, 


"Tie. animals’ instinct of danger is 


ALONE IN LONDON 


over it. Probably lives and property were 
saved by that animal’s instinct. 

Dogs, too, have contributed their 
share in saving life and property in this 
war. 

Mike is an old Irish roof-spotter. 
He always has “Paddy,” his Irish ter- 
rier, with him on this job, for that dog 
always barks ahead of the explosion, giv- 
ing Mike time to reach safety himself, 
as well as ring the warning to the 
people in the building he guards. “Duke” 
is a Great Dane, who has won a row of 
pots, medals, and blue ribbons, at peace- 
time dog shows. One night as he and his 
master were running to an air-raid shel- 
ter, he suddenly caught hold of his mas- 
ter’s trouser leg, and pulled him to the 
ground, where he stood guard over his 
prostrate body. A moment later a mass 
of debris fell and buried the shelter and 
spot where they would have been but for 
that animal’s instinct. 

Hens, too, showed they sense danger, 
for a flock of these birds flew from 
their roosts, just before their houses 
were smashed to smithereens. The chick- 
en farmer said the birds were safe, but 
some of them were so frightened that 
they laid an egg no bigger than a 
twenty-five cent-piece. 

Bravery, too, is a quality of animals 
as well as of humans. A house was 
bombed, but a mother bird sat bravely 
protecting her young ones, in their nest 
under the eaves, and remained there in 
spite of all the noise and the fact that 
practically all the wall fell around her. 
An A. R. P. warden, patrolling a devas- 
tated area, heard the loveliest trilling 
bird song among the debris. He called a 
rescue squad, who dug out seven people 
and a canary in a cage whose song had 
saved them. 

Another warden, after an explosion, 
saw a cat come out of the debris, carry- 
ing a kitten which she laid at his feet, 
and with a little “meow” she ran off and 
brought out another. In this way she 
saved her whole family of five. I can 
assure you they had the safest and most 
comfortable home that could be found. 


A little girl was grieving in the shel- 
ter because her pet mouse was left be- 
hind. She had tried to save it, but its 
cage was empty. What was her surprise 
when her little cocker spaniel came to 
her and laid the little damp mouse at her 
feet. It was quite unhurt. The soft 
trained mouth of her dog had carried it 
safely. 


Is it any wonder that England has so 
many animal lovers? We know our dumb 
friends are worthy of the best we can 
give them. 
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Be Kind to Animals Week, April 21--26 
Humane Sunday, April 20, 1941 


Cash Prizes for Photographs 


AST season, in connection with Be 

Kind to Animals Week, Our Dumb 
Animals offered a series of cash prizes 
and subscriptions to the magazine for 
the best original photographs of wild 
life. This year a similar contest is being 
held, only the prizes are for photographs 
of domestic animals or domestic birds. 
The cash prizes total $65, and there will 
be ten subscriptions in addition. The 
contest is open to everybody, every- 
where. All photographs must be original 
and never before published in any peri- 
odical or book or in postcard form. The 
conditions, which are imperative, are: 


1. Twenty-three prizes in all are of- 
fered, as follows: 

First, $25, cash; second, $15, cash; 
third, $5, cash. 

Fourth to thirteenth, $2, cash, each. 

Fourteenth to twenty-third, one year’s 
subscription to Our Dumb Animals (val- 
ue, $1, each.) 

2. The subjects must be either live 
domestic animals or live domestic birds. 
Pictures of wild animals in captivity 
such as squirrels, skunks, etc., or of 
caged birds, are not eligible. (No circus 
or hunting pictures or those showing 
cruelty, considered). 

3. The contest is open to all, but en- 
tries will be accepted only from those 
who have taken the photographs. 

4, Only strictly original, hitherto un- 
published photographs may be entered. 

5. There is no limit as to size, but 
we suggest approximately 3 x 4 to 4x6 
inches, and no limit to the number that 
may be sent by one person. 

_ 6. Send no negatives, only good, clear 
prints, preferably glossy finish. Size of 
the figures is always considered. 

7. All photographs must be marked 
plainly on the back with the full name 
and address of the sender. (Notes of ex- 
planation are definitely not wanted, 
other than enough for suitable captions). 

8. The closing date is June 30, 1941. 
No offerings will be entered later. 

9. Photographs winning prizes be- 
come the exclusive property of Our 
Dumb Animals; those not winning a 
prize will be returned only if full post- 
age is provided. 

10. All photographs intended for the 
contest must be addressed, Contest Edi- 
tor, Our Dumb Animals, 180 Longwood 
Avenue, Boston, Mass. If the words 
“Contest Editor” do not appear on the 
address, any photographs received for 
Our Dumb Animals will be considered 
in the usual way and, if accepted, will 
be paid for only at the regular rates. 


ALL PETS 
SPECIAL CARE 


AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 


180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


The New Poster for 1941 


GAIN the well-known Morgan Den- 
nis has designed the annual Be Kind 
to Animals poster, as shown above. It is 
printed in two colors, same size as in 
former years, 17 x 22 inches. It is con- 
sidered ‘‘a masterpiece of appeal” by one 
of America’s best-known animal artists. 
These posters are increasingly popu- 
lar, as they are among the best possible 
means of advertising Be Kind to Ani- 
mals Week. Every school-room in the 
country should have this poster hanging 
where every pupil could see it. Copies 
should be placed in stores, offices, wait- 
ing-rooms and wherever people congre- 
gate. 

Although the cost of production of 
such high-grade posters is constantly 
rising, the prices remain the same as 
for the last several years. Orders for 
100, or less, may be sent at once to the 
American Humane Education Society, 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass., 


at these prices, postpaid: 


Single copy, 10 cts., three copies, 25 
cts., eight copies, 50 cts., twenty copies, 
$1, seventy copies, $3, 100 copies, $4. 

Orders for large quantities, or for 
copies bearing the imprint of local So- 
cieties, should be sent at once to the 
American Humane Association, 135 
Washington Ave., Albany, N. Y. 


New School Exercises 


“Humane Exercises for the Use of 
Teachers,” a new compilation with a 
foreword especially written by State 
Commissioner Walter F. Downey, 8 pp., 
will be available for HUMANE DAY IN 
SCHOOLS, Friday, April 25 (or nearest 
convenient date). All Massachusetts 
teachers will be supplied as usual. Sam- 
ples mailed free to any address. For 
those outside of Massachusetts wishing 
a quantity, the price is $1.50 per 100 
copies. Address, Secretary, Mass. S. P. 
C. A., 180 Longwood Ave., Boston. 
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Calf in the Rain 
Judy Van der Veer 


The spotted calf came in the rain, 
It could not lift its head, 

The old cow nosed it lovingly, 
Upon its grassy bed. 


With cold rain beating on her back 
The mother cow stood still, 

As though she waited for the time 
Of sunshine on the hill. 


It was a deep and knowing thing— 
The patience in her eyes; 

As if she told the calf to wait, 
That she was old and wise. 


As if in her strange speechless way 
She spoke of better things, 

Of sunshine golden on the grass, 
Of birds with bright blue wings. 


Of days when calves would run and play 
Rejoicing in the sun— 

She lowed some deep and loving word 
To this new trembling one. 


So that it lifted up its head 
And struggled hard to rise, 

And the cow spoke once again and watched 
With proud and shining eyes. 


Dangerous Hideaway 


MINNA WESSELHOEFT 
GLIDDEN 


HE old adage, “Truth is stranger 

than fiction,” is no bromide to Ted 
Spear’s mother, in Medfield, Massachu- 
setts, not since thirteen-year-old Ted 
came home eighteen months ago, flushed 
and happy, cuddling a small ball of black 
and white fur: 

“Look, Mom! A baby kitten. Found it 
in the woods, with its brothers and sis- 
ters. Can I keep it? And can I get the 
others?” 

Ted’s mcther took one look at the 
fluffy lump in Jimmy’s dirty hands. A 
pointed snout protruded from the fur. 

“Good gracious, Ted, that’s not a kit- 
ten. It’s a skunk! Of course you may 
not get the others, nor keep this one.” 


But Ted pleaded, and the little skunk 
was cute, and harmless looking. And 
probably hungry. If Ted kept it in the 
cellar the baby skunk could stay, for a 
while anyway. Ted named him “Jimmy.” 


Jimmy didn’t keep to the cellar, how- 
ever. Everyone liked the gentle crea- 
ture. Ted’s parents with cautious reser- 
vations which precluded absolute trust. 
The huge cat, “Jumbo,” took to the small 
skunk instantly, stalking the little ani- 
mal and batting at its plumy tail, which 
held a deadly fascination for the tiger 
cat. Even “Tiny Tim,” the canine treas- 
ure of the household, liked the skunk, 
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and the beagle and the 
dreaded animal were close 
friends. 

Came December, in the 
second winter of the young 
skunk’s life. “’Twas_ the 
night before Christmas, and 
all through the house not a 
creature was stirring,’’—ex- 
cept Jimmy the skunk. He 
crept softly into the deserted 
living room. 

The next morning the 
skunk was missing. Anguish 
tore at Ted’s heartstrings, 
threatening to dim the joys 
of Christmas, but curiosity 
roused Tiny Tim to action. 
Within five minutes the 
little hound was in a deeply 
overstuffed chair, ‘sniffing 
and whimpering. Jimmy the 
skunk had crawled into the 
depths of the upholstery of 
his favorite chair, and was 
holed in for the winter. 

He was still there when 
this story was written. Tiny 
Tim often sniffs and whim- 
pers at the chair. Ted misses 
his pet. But with the joyous 
optimism of youth the boy 
and the dog fear nothing 
and plump violently on the 
stronghold of the hibernat- 
ing skunk. 

Ted’s parents do not share 
the sublime faith of Ted and 
Tiny Tim. To their friends 
they stoutly maintain that 
Jimmy’s long domestication 
has deodorized him, and re- 
joice in the prospect of an 
open winter or early spring, 
or both, suggested by Jim- 
my’s late hibernation. But 
the recent earthquakes wor- 
ried them regarding the 
effect on Jimmy’s nervous 
system. And there may be 
worse earthquakes. And ter- 
rific fumigation. 


his pet. 


unusual. 
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A Cat with Extra Ears 


FLORA M. DARLING 


HIS glamorous movie star pose is merely an ex- 
pression of pride that elevates “Pine Tree” above 
his feline brethren. He is deeply conscious of his 
distinction in having two more ears than are custom- 
ary with his species. 
The cat’s owner, Bert Robertson, of Long Beach, 
California, is fully as proud of the difference as is 


The cat has two perfectly formed extra ears, each 
more than an inch long, slightly below and behind 
his regular ones. Whether he hears with the extra 
ears has not been discovered. This is said to be very 


Pine Tree’s name was given him by Mrs. Robert- 
son when he was younger and his tail, sticking up 
bushily with dark lines around it, looked surprisingly 
like a pine tree. 

The cat is a two-year-old Maltese. 


Place for Pets’’ 


Another new playlet for pupils in ele- 
mentary grades has just been published 
by the American Humane Education So- 
ciety. It is called, “A Place for Pets,” 
and is by Eva Brinker, author of “The 
Best Gift” and other plays previously 
put out by us. It is for three boys and 
three girls, and runs not more than 
twenty minutes. The setting is very 
simple, adapted to any stage. It presents 
a fine lesson in the appreciation of pets. 
Price, single copy, 2 cents, six for 10 
cents, postpaid. Address, American Hu- 
mane Education Society, Boston. 


Write Early for Films 


There is always an unusual demand 
for the two motion pictures, “The Bell 
of Atri,” illustrating Longfellow’s poem, 
and “In Behalf of Animals,” showing 
the practical work of the Massachusetts 
S. P. C. A. and its Hospital for Animals 
and Rest Farm for Horses, for showing 
during Humane Sunday and Be Kind 
to Animals Week. Both films are for sale 
and for rent. 

Please send in your reservations at 
once, or you will run the risk of being 
disappointed. Address, Secretary, 180 
Longwood Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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Hunger Time 
Lalia Mitchell Thornton 


Tell me pheasant, what do you find 
Beaten about by the sharp North wind, 
All | see is a bunch of weeds? 

And the pheasant answered, | find seeds. 


Tell me beaver, what do you eat, 

Sheltered there in your lodge so neat, 

With a wall of ice about your ark? 

And the beaver answered, | store up bark. 


Tell me Bruin, safe in your den, 

How will you live till spring again 
Calls you out, can you tell me that? 
And Bruin answered, | have my fat. 


And hearing these | forgot the cold 

And the falling snow, and the winds so bold, 
For winter is good in any clime 

Unless it is also Hunger Time. 


Trained Dogs in London 


IREDALE dogs which can find 

wounded people in bombed build- 
ings, carry messages under gunfire, and 
act as sentries and patrols, are being 
trained by Colonel E. H. Richardson and 
his wife at Grasslands, near Woking, 
Surrey. 

They are already sending 15 trained 
dogs a month to aircraft factories and 
civil defense workers, and they hope that 
if the authorities approve the work 
people will lend suitable dogs for train- 
ing. j 

“You can only train a dog with the 
right qualities,” Mrs. Richardson told 
the Sunday Express. 

Colonel Richardson always knows after 
a short “interview” whether the dog is 
likely to be a good pupil. 

“The most expert dog is the mes- 
senger. He has to have a high intelli- 
gence because he works by himself. 


“A dog who has to find wounded people 
needs a highly developed sense of smell, 
and for a patrol and sentry dog you 
choose an animal with fine hearing and 
alert temperament. 

“Dogs are taught to find wounded 
people by a reward system. The first 
time the ‘wounded’ person lies down in 
the bushes a few yards away holding a 
small piece of meat. 

“The dog runs in and finds the person 
and gets the reward. In this way it learns 
what is expected of it, and a dog will al- 
ways try to please its master once it 
understands what is wanted.” 

Several batches of 12 trained dogs 
have recently been ordered to guard air- 
craft factories. 


A few exceptional dogs can be used as 
spotters, but they have to have inherited 


talent, and cannot be trained for the 
work. 


—London Sunday Express 
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Judy Garland’s Gift 


JUDY GARLAND AND “SERGEI” 


UDY GARLAND revels in the company of 

her dog, “Sergei.” Sergei is a St. Bernard 
with an appetite that matches his size. He eats 
‘four and a half pounds of raw meat daily, drinks 
nearly two quarts of milk, holds forth in a 
special house with his name over the entrance. 
Sergei was a gift to the young M. G. M. singing 
star from her-mother, and one of the nicest gifts 


she ever had, according to her. 
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able to find any edible morsels 
there to relieve the urgent pangs 
of hunger. 

The shivering, undernour- 
ished-looking man stooped down 
to pat the forlorn canine com- 
fortingly, his seamed face break- 
ing into a sympathetic smile. 
The kindly words he spoke to the 
animal were drowned in a fresh 
onslaught of ‘wildly shrieking 
wind. 

Then the man put his hand 
into the ragged pocket of his 
short threadbare coat and 
brought out a newspaper-wrap- 
ped package. From its folds he 
produced a solitary sandwich 
(his breakfast doubtless or per- 
haps luncheon, too). 


While the equally undernour- 
ished-looking canine watched 
with fascinated gaze, the man 
proceeded to separate the meat 
from the bread, giving every bit 
of the meat to the hungry dog. 

Then he himself rested against 
an icy tree-trunk and ate the 
unpalatable bread. 

His gratuitous meal finished, 
the mongrel went to the man 
and licked his hand by way of a 
“thank you.” Then he trotted off 
over the ice-encrusted ground 
and was lost to sight. 


The man went back to his drab 
task of trying to unearth pos- 
sible finds of any value from the 
containers. A little later, he, too, 
disappeared from sight in the 
eddying snow. 

The observer of the little 
scene, watching it from the win- 
dow of a cozy room, could not 
soon forget the self-sacrificing 
interest of one who gladly 
shared his much needed little 

‘with another hapless fellow 
creature. 


Benefactor 
A True Incident 


MARY AGNES COLVILLE 


HE thermometer registered zero out 
of doors. Shrill winds rudely buffeted 
everything in their path. 

Plodding through the heavy drifts of 
early morning snow, came a pale, tired 
looking middle-aged man clad in thin, 
inadequate clothing. He was pushing a 
small hand-cart into which he placed 
objects unearthed from the trash baskets 
lining the curb to await the arrival of 
city dump trucks. 

As the shivering man neared one group 
of refuse cans, a pitiably thin mongrel 
dog minus collar or tag, turned from one 
of the cans with a.moaning whine of dis- 
appointment. Evidently he had been un- 


Bound Volume for 1940 


The new bound volume of Our Dumb 
Animals, including the twelve numbers 
of 1940, bound in cloth and stamped in 
gold, is for sale at one dollar, postpaid, 
to any part of the world. It contains 
192 pages and 150 illustrations of ani- 
mals and birds. Order your copy today 
from Our Dumb Animals, Boston, Mass. 


Cocker Spaniel 
Nan Emanuel 


What sorrow in your doggish Past 
Is mirrored in your eyes— 

Can it be from a world too vast 
For canine compromise? 

Or, do you bear an inner scar 
From moments when you learned 

How fallible all humans are, 
How easily discerned? 
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Save the Trumpeter Swan 


HIS is the heading of an appeal made 

by the Emergency Conservation Com- 
mittee, 734 Lexington Avenue, New 
York City, to save from extermination 
this beautiful bird. The appeal says: 

Conservationists have watched with 
concern and then with hope the admir- 
able efforts of the National Park Service 
and the Fish and Wildlife Service to 
rescue from extermination in the United 
States our largest swan, the trumpeter. 
But latterly hope has been dimmed, and 
anxiety for the swan has again become 
acute. 

The trumpeter swan is a magnificent 
bird of rare beauty, the very embodi- 
ment of the romantic swan of legend and 
fairy tale. It measures some six feet 
from bill to end of tail, and has a wing- 
spread of almost ten feet. It is glorious 
in flight. It has a deep, resonant voice, 
with the quality of a French horn, or a 
“veritable trombone,” a voice so beauti- 
ful that when its notes fall from a height 
beyond man’s vision their music is said 
to have a quality that is “heartbreak- 
ing.” 

Though specifically protected in the 
migratory bird treaties, they are shot 
in numbers, whether in malice or 
through ignorance. Hunters usually offer 
the excuse that they believe their quarry 
to a be a snow goose. A game warden 
recently permitted a trumpeter to be 
displayed as a snow goose in the window 
of a butcher’s shop. Few arrests are 
made in proportion to the numbers of 
trumpeters that are shot. 

A fund of $1,000 is being sought to 
save these birds from the same exter- 
mination that wiped out the last 
of the famous passenger pigeon. 


Che Band of Merry 


Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 
E. A. MARYOTT, State Organizer 


PLEDGE 


I will try to be kind to all living crea- 
tures and try to protect them from cruel 
usage. 


NEW BANDS OF MERCY 
Four hundred and sixty-two 
new Bands of Mercy were re- 


ported during January. These 
were distributed as follows: 


Rhode Island. ............ 80 
South Carolina .......... 62 
Massachusetts .......... 57 


Total number Bands of Mercy 
organized by Parent-American 
Society, 256,171. 
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Birds on the Wing 


B. B. 


EARS ago John Burroughs, the 

great naturalist, ran a column in 

the daily newspaper we read. I was then 

a small boy but it fired my interest and 

I determined that I would make a study 
of the birds in the region roundabout. 

I have never regretted that resolve for 
it has brought me much pleasure. Even 
now, as I work about the farm, I never 
see a bird without instinctively identify- 
ing it. 

There goes a kingbird drifting over 
the yard on quivering wing; that flash of 
orange that disappeared into that grove 
of aspens was a Baltimore oriole. Bob- 
bing up and down in lilting flight and 
song over the pasture go a flock of gold- 
finches and just over the top of those 
willows glides a marsh hawk scanning the 
ground below for a vagrant mouse or 
ground squirrel. 

In the spring that tiny speck hovering 
way, way up there in the blue is a horned 
lark and that chunky fellow gliding to a 
stop on a fencepost is a meadowlark. 
When summer comes and a tiny dark 
green bird darts in and out among the 
flowers I know him at once for the ruby- 
throated humming bird. As the fall days 
approach and I am in the field shocking 
grain I hear a shrill scream from far 
above and I turn my gaze upward to see 
a pair of hen hawks circling, incessantly 
circiing. 

Winter comes and after a storm from 
the north comes sharp, cold weather. 
Then as I walk out to the barn in the 
morning with the milk pails on my arm 


CANADA JAY COMES TO DINNER AND 
STOPS TO PASS THE TIME OF DAY 


Mar. 1941 


a slate-colored bird emerges from a 
snowy box-elder and on soft wing slips 
down for a bit of suet at the bird feed- 
ing station that the chickadees, hairy and 
downy woodpeckers usually regard as 
their own. “That’s a Canada jay,” I say 
to myself, “food must be getting scarce 
up north for old Whiskey Jack.” 


A Word From Ireland 


Michael O’Connor for years has been 
representing our American Humane 
Education Society in Ireland. A report 
from him from Galway City, dated De- 
cember, 1940, reads: 

“T have received the check and your 
letter, for which I again beg to thank 
you. Since it came I have lectured in a 
good many schools on the better treat- 
ment of animals and birds. These have 
been schools that have not, up to the 
present, ever been visited or talked to 
about this whole matter of kindness to 
animals. But for the check I would not 
have been able to reach them. 

“T have also been to several villages 
where people were working animals. 
Warning against hobbling of goats and 
sheep has had to be given, and I am now 
busy in this city seeing to donkeys and 
the proper conveying of fowl. 

“The Irish Society is sending books 
and humane literature to these schools.” 

Mr. O’Connor has been receiving for 
some years a small amount from a fund 
given us for work in foreign countries. 
He has been a faithful and devoted ser- 
vant of the cause. 


American Fondouk 


Annual Report from Fez — 1940 


We are glad that we are able to give 
the friends of the Fez Fondouk the fol- 


lowing: 

Daily average of large animals hospitalized. . 45.8 

Daily average of dogs in the Pound, fed by 
6.1 


Animals ‘‘Put to sleep’’—certified by the veter- 
inary surgeon as incurable. These animals 
have been acquired by the Fondouk to ‘‘put 
to sleep’? with the consent of their owners 102 


Animals hospitalized during the year ......... 1,123 
Hospitalized by us and police .......... 920* 
by OWMCTS 203 


Number of visits of inspection to the native 
fondouks (Medina, Fes-Jedid, Casbat ben 
Debbab, Mellah, Souk el Khemis, Bab Jiaf, 

Animals inspected during these visits ........ 81 

Animals treated on the spot ...........-eeee08- 7 

ties 

Number of infected pack-saddles destroyed ... 223 

Number of Arab bits destroyed .............. 

Number of animals brought to the Fondouk by 
their owners for treatment (outpatients).... 4,762 

Animals transported in motor-ambulances .... 


*245 animals hospitalized by or through Police Dept. 

In spite of the difficulties of the pres- 
ent time (high cost of forage, medicine, 
etc.) you will be pleased to see that our 
work has been about the same as the 
preceding years, and even that the ani- 
mals treated as outpatients are more 
numerous than in 1939. 

As for our total expenses, they are as 
follows: $3,206.97 for the year, about 
$500 less than in 1939. 


Guy DELON, Superintendent 
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Pioneer Spirit 


MARY AGNES COLVILLE 


I envy them their valor 


In braving frigid days— 
The nuthatch, sparrow, chickadee 


Of philosophic ways. 


No fine, warm meal awaits them, 
No cozy hearthside glow— 
They each must seek chance eating 


Amid the ice and snow. 


Long weeks of wintry weather— 
Wild blizzards on the side— 
These gritty little feathered folk 

Just take them in their stride. 


**Katje”’ Has University Degree 


MAY G. HORNER 


ATJE” can 

neither read, 
write nor speak 
English, yet she is 
the proud posses- 
sor of a university 
degree. Katje 
(short for Kath- 
erine) is a black 
and tan German 
police dog trained 
at the famous 
Seeing-Eye, Inc., 
at Morristown, 


When her mas- 
ter, Robert Bar- 
nett, received his 
Bachelor of Arts 
last Commence- 
ment at John B. 
Stetson Univer- 
sity, De Land, 
Florida, it was 
Katje who led him 
across the stage to 
Dr. W. S. Allen, 
president of the 
institution. After 
the young man 
had received his 
diploma, Dr. Allen 
turned to Katje 
and awarded her 
the degree of 


“KATJE” AND HER MASTER THE 
DAY THEY RECEIVED THEIR DE- 
GREES AT STETSON UNIVERSITY 


VE, 


Canine Fidelity—the first time in college history a dog 
had received such recognition. 

The audience of town folks, parents and friends of 
graduates shook the auditorium with their applause for 
Katje. The dog was as popular as her master whom she 
had guided so faithfully through the university and the 
town during his college life. 

Katje not only went to classes, chapel, lectures, recit- 
als, plays, but also attended church, went to the movies 
and any other place of interest her master wished to go. 

Like any other dog, Katje would like to chase a cat or 
a squirrel now and then, or stop to investigate the other 
dogs on the street. But long before she received her uni- 
versity degree, she had learned discipline. Her duty was 
to guide her master and see that no harm befell him. To 
do that, she must leave such pleasures to other less well 
trained animals. 

Every one who knows Katje agrees that she richly 
deserves her degree of Canine Fidelity. 


Freddy Helps the Birds 
FRED CORNELIUS 


OR a long time Freddy watched the finches flying 

into the cedar with straws and grass clippings in 
their beaks. He knew they were building a nest, and it 
was fun to watch them. On every trip the father bird 
went along with the mother. Sometimes he brought back 
a straw, but more often he would sit on a branch several 
yards away and sing while the mother worked at the 
nest. This, Freddy had been told, was to attract any 
enemies away from the nest-site. The mother finch 
seemed to be having a hard time finding enough building 
material. Freddy could help her here, he thought. So he 
went into the house and found several pieces of string. 
They were of all sizes and colors. Freddy sat down and 
cut the string into short lengths so the little mother 
would not become entangled in them. Then he went out 
and scattered them all over the yard in bushes and on the 
lawn and sat down to watch. 

Soon the mother bird found them, and how happy she 
seemed! Trip after trip she made to the nest with the 
strings. Freddy was quite as happy as the bird. “Sure 
saved her a lot of work,” he smiled, as he sat and 
watched her. 


Prize Poster Exhibit at Library 


Arrangements have been made with the Boston Public 
Library, Copley Square, for the display of prize-winning 
posters made by pupils in the public and parochial schools 
of the state in the contest of the Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. As many of the 
posters as can be accommodated there will be on exhibi- 
tion in various cases throughout the building and in the 
public lecture hall for several weeks, beginning on 
Humane Sunday, April 20. 
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Published on the first Tuesday of each month by 
the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, 46 Central Street, Norwood, 
Massachusetts. Boston Office: 180 Longwood Av- 
enue, Boston, Mass., to which all communications 
should be addressed. 
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Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
GUY RICHARDSON, Editor 
WILLIAM M. MORRILL, Assistant 
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FOR TERMS, see back cover. 


AGENTS, to take orders for Our Dumb Animals, 
are wanted everywhere. Liberal commissions are 
offered. 


EDITORS of all periodicals who receive this pub- 
lication this month are invited to reprint any of the 
articles with or without credit. 


MANUSCRIPTS relating to animals, particularly 
prose articles of about three hundred words, are solic- 
ited. We do not wish to consider prose manuscripts 
longer than 500 words nor verse in excess of twenty- 
four lines. The shorter the better. All manuscripts 
should be typewritten and an addressed envelope with 
full return postage enclosed with each offering. 


“Objects of Envy” 


HIS is the title of an editorial appear- 
ing in the Manchester (Connecticut) 
Herald, from which we quote as follows: 
One of the most faithful visitors to 
the newspaper desks of the nation is the 
monthly magazine Our Dumb Animals, 
published by the Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
at Boston. Its January, 1941, issue is 
No. 1 of Volume 74. In other words it is 
73 years old. It celebrates the occasion 
with a new red cover and it has changed 
to a better and larger type-face. 


Frankly, we envy the people who make 
this magazine. Theirs is the job of con- 
stantly propagandizing for an objective 
which scarcely ever arouses antagonism. 

Tens of thousands of great presses all 
over the world roar with the shouting of 
hatred and defiance and slogans of death 
and destruction. 


It must be a rather fine way of life, 
this having to deal with animals instead 
of men, this being able to think and 
write only about creatures who, at least, 
live as their creator intended that they 
should and do not degrade their gifts, 
as human beings so often and so fright- 
fully degrade theirs. 


Our New England Elms 


A welcome word comes to us from the 
annual report of the Massachusetts For- 
est and Park Association, telling us that 
the deadly fungus, causing the dreaded 


elm disease which has threatened the. 


destruction of one of New England’s 
glories—its elms—it is believed can be 
eradicated. Thousands of these lovely 
trees have been destroyed in certain 
states south of Massachusetts, but up to 
the present the fatal blight has not 
crossed our border. 
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The Land of Lynchers 


ROM 1931 to 1935 inclusive, there 
were 83 lynchings in the following 
States: 

Alabama 5, Arkansas 1, California 3, 
Florida 7, Georgia 6, Kansas 1, Ken- 
tucky 2, Louisiana 13, Maryland 1, Mis- 
sissippi 19, Missouri 2, North Carolina 
2, North Dakota 1, Ohio 1, South Caro- 
lina 4, Tennessee 6, Texas 6, Virginia 1, 
West Virginia 2. 

From 1936 to 1940 inclusive, there 
were 30 in the following States: 

Alabama 3, Arkansas 1, Florida 7, 
Georgia 10, Louisiana 1, Mississippi 6, 
Tennessee 2. 

There were two more lynchings in 
1940 than in 1939; one more than in 
1938. 

This report, which comes to us from 
The Southern Frontier, says that “the 
cause for the rise in the number of 
lynchings is the same old one of fear on 
the part of economically depressed white 
people, intensified by the growing asser- 
tiveness of Negroes for a place in the 
sun.” These lynchings are still a shame 
and a reproach to a land that guarantees 
the right of trial to all accused of crime 
within its borders. 


Fashion and Cruelty 


ROM Mrs. E. C. Dow, president of 

the Chicago Humane Education So- 
ciety, comes the report of a resolution 
which she secured from the Chicago and 
Cook County Federation of Women’s 
Organizations. It reads that “these Or- 
ganizations go on record as opposing the 
traffic in wild bird plumage, whether 
said plumage comes from within or with- 
out the United States, and solicits the 
co-operation of its affiliated organiza- 
tions and that of humane individuals in 
refusing any part in this traffic.” 

As our readers know, regardless of 
laws that have been passed, the millinery 
trade seems to be endeavoring to revive 
the forbidden practice of adorning the 
hats of women with feathers at the 
sacrifice of beautiful winged wild life. 

Mrs. Dow sends us a leaflet from 
which we take the following: 

“Beware of propaganda and paid 
testimonials to bring back the old savage 
fashion of feathered hats! It will mean, 
in large measure, the wholesale slaugh- 
ter of beautiful song and plumage birds. 

“Birds are the most valuable protec- 
tion there is against insects that destroy 
vegetation. Scientists have warned of 
the danger of insects winning against 
mankind. We must save the birds to 
save ourselves. God would prefer to have 
His birds in His sky rather than man’s 
bombs. 

“Refuse to buy feathered hats. Take 
off feathers or birds you may already 
have on your hats, so as not to encour- 
age others to fall for the propaganda.” 
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JANUARY REPORT OF THE OFFICERS 
OF THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A,, 
WITH HEADQUARTERS AT BOSTON, 
METHUEN, SPRINGFIELD, PITTSFIELD, 
ATTLEBORO, WENHAM, HYANNIS, WOR. 
CESTER, FITCHBURG, NORTHAMPTON, 
HAVERHILL, HOLYOKE, ATHOL, TAUN.- 
TON, COVERING THE ENTIRE STATE 


Miles traveled by humane officers.. 16,596 
Cases investigated ............. 255 
Animals examined ............. 2,743 
Animals placed in homes ....... 230 
Lost animals restored to owners. . 77 
Number of prosecutions......... 2 
Number of convictions.......... 2 
Horses taken from work........ 4 
Horses humanely put to sleep... . 50 
Small animals humanely put to sleep 1,574 
Horse auctions attended ........ 15 
Stockyards and Abattoirs 
Animals inspected ............. 54,852 
Cattle, swine and sheep humanely 


ANGELL MEMORIAL ANIMAL 
HOSPITAL 


REPORT FOR JANUARY 
At 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 


Cases entered in Hospital ........ 754 
Cases entered in Dispensary ...... 1,502 


At Springfield Branch, 53 Bliss Street 


Cases entered in Hospital ........ 209 
Cases entered in Dispensary ...... 631 
At Attleboro Clinic, 3 Commonwealth Ave. 
Totals 

Hospital cases since opening, Mar. 
Dispensary Gases ........ 481,224 


“Seabiscuit” the King 


HATEVER our attitude toward 

horse-racing, we must pay our 
tribute to a great horse when he adds 
his name to the list of history’s most 
glorious steeds, and such a one is the 
noble “Seabiscuit,” Stake King, shown 
on our cover, with seven of his children. 
He is at the ranch of his owner, Charles 
S. Howard, in northern California. The 
world knows him as the all-time high- 
money winner of the American turf. He 
was retired for breeding purposes in 
May, 1940. His last race was the tri- 
umph at the $100,000 added Santa Anita 
Handicap on March 2, 1940. 

However, many an unknown and un- 
sung lowly horse, the victim of man’s 
ill-treatment and cruelty whose life has 
been only toil and trouble, may well seem 
worthier of our honor and our tribute 
than even the famous Seabiscuit. For- 
tune has led him along the primrose way. 


j 
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Seventy-third Annual Report of the President 
For the Year Ending December 31, 1940 


I 


The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention 


E wonder how many of our 
W  reaiers will really read this 
annual report. The story of our 
two Societies’ work, however, will most 
quickly and satisfactorily be seen and 
understood by a study of the figures 
appearing in the returns printed below. 
We believe these figures are accurate. 
There has been no purpose to make them 
do more than tell the absolute truth. 
The outstanding feature of The Massa- 
chusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals’ work for the past 
year, but which in no way has curtailed 
its activities throughout the Common- 
wealth (such as inspection of poultry- 
houses, slaughter-houses, stockyards, in- 
coming livestock trains and investigation 
of complaints) has been the expensive 


Changes in Angell Animal Hospital 


We publish again the photograph 
which appeared in our August, 1940, 
issue, and which shows the new equip- 
ment put into our largest small-animal 
ward. The glass kennels, raised from 
the floor on specially-prepared concrete 
bases, and so constructed that they 


can be kept in ideal sanitary condition, 
with kennels and floors easily flushed, 
the plumbing and drainage arrange- 
ments carefully planned for, are the last 
word in the hospitalization of animals. 

Ultimately all our large wards must be 
remodeled to conform to the one just 
described, and also the large upper iso- 
lated ward where the distemper cases are 
cared for. This will involve a further 
expense of at least $30,000. 

In addition to the work on the large 
ward, of which we have just spoken, with 
its sound-proof ceiling, sound-proof ceil- 
ings have also been installed in one other 
large ward, in the waiting-room of the 
Hospital, and in the special consulting 
room of the clinic, and in the doctors’ 
room, 

The photograph appearing on page 
53 shows the changes made in the room 
where patients are awaiting their turn, 
and the office where they are registered, 
and the cards filed, and the patients 
passed on to the clinic for examination. 
A special corridor leads to an entirely 
separate clinic room into which animals 
are to be taken when there is any sus- 


NEW TYPE OF WARD, WITH GLASS CAGES, AT ANGELL HOSPITAL 


of Cruelty to. Animals 


picion of contagious trouble. The en- 
closures about the walls of the room, 
where waiting people sit with their ani- 
mals, are arranged so as to keep the 
animals from coming into contact one 
with another. 


Deficit 


The actual deficit, due to services ren- 
dered by the Boston Hospital for the 
year 1940, was $40,309.03; in 1939 it was 
$40,737.31. The actual deficit, due to 
services rendered by the Springfield Hos- 
pital in 1940, was $8,423.49; in 1939 it 
was $5,533.22. 


These figures do not include the ex- 
penses involved in improvements made 
in the Hospital buildings. 


Holyoke Branch 


As was reported last year, Mrs. Aaron 
C. Bagg organized what is known as the 
Holyoke Branch of The Massachusetts 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals. This Branch has been doing 
extraordinarily fine work. The number of 
animals cared for was 1,298, including 
738 cats, 431 dogs, 2 foxes, 81 pigeons, 
27 small birds, 7 rabbits, 6 turtles, 5 
squirrels, and 1 hen. Many other small 
woods’ creatures were brought in by chil- 
dren. For the work in Holyoke the 
Society has paid $553.87. 

We also have a Branch of our Society 
in Taunton where many animals are 
annually cared for in various ways. 

The statistical reports, beginning with 
that of the chief prosecuting officer for 
the entire State and the Angell Memorial 
Animal Hospital in Boston and the 
Springfield Hospital, follow: 


REPORT OF CHIEF PROSECUTING 
OFFICER FOR THE ENTIRE STATE 


L. Willard Walker, Chief Officer 


Complaints investigated ......... 4,018 
Animals inspected ..........---- 71,972 
Horses, injured or unfit for service, 
humanely put to sleep ........ 478 
Horses taken from work ........ 119 


Small animals— injured , diseased or 
unwanted—humanely put to sleep 26,086 
Animals placed in homes ......... 


Animals returned to owners 
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Animals inspected at stockyards ... .684,497 
Cattle, swine, sheep, humanely put 


Service rendered to horses at sum- 

mer watering stations .......... 3,529 
Ambul i 26,685 
Kept under constant inspection: 

Slaughter-houses .............. 61 

Poultry slaughter-houses ....... 92 

Pet shops and chain stores ...... 81 

ANIMALS TREATED IN BOSTON 
HOSPITAL DURING 1940 

Dispensary (including animals 

brought from Attleboro Clinic) .. 24,079 


ANIMALS TREATED IN SPRINGFIELD 
HOSPITAL DURING 1940 


SUMMARY 
Total cases treated in Boston . 32,464 
Total cases treated in Springfield .. 9,352 
Total cases treated in Attleboro ... 968 
42,784 
Cases in Hospital since opening 
Cases in Dispensary since March 
668,987 


The Society’s Shelters 


Among the most notable features of 
the work of the Society during recent 
years has been the establishing of its 
Small Animal Shelters. In different sec- 
tions of the State permanent residences 
for our various officers scattered through 
the Commonwealth have either been pur- 
chased or rented, and buildings erected 
to which lost, stray or unwanted animals 
may be brought, sometimes until their 
owners are found or, when no home can 
be found for them or they may be suf- 
fering from old age or disease, they can 
be put to sleep humanely. 

Our agents at these central places are 
provided with cars, and answer the in- 
numerable requests that come to them, 
pretty generally to call for such un- 
wanted animals, and also to investigate 
the complaints made against any violat- 
ors of the humane laws of the State. 


Outside of our two head centers, Bos- 
ton and Springfield, where our Hospitals 
are and where constantly this work is 
being done, we have Shelters at Pitts- 
field, Methuen (in connection with the 
Society’s Rest Farm for Horses), Attle- 
boro, Hyannis, Wenham, Holyoke and 
Taunton. In connection with the Shelter 
at Attleboro we have a clinic, held after- 
noons and evenings two days a week. In 
addition we have local agents who repre- 
sent us in Fitchburg, Haverhill, Green- 
field, Athol and Randolph. When the 
complaint is of a more serious nature, the 
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matter is turned over to one of our regu- 
lar prosecuting officers who is sent to 
deal with the affair in the wisest and 
most effective manner. 


METHUEN 
W. W. Haswell, Prosecuting Officer 


1. CASES Numt-:r 
Complaints received (investi- 
74 
2. ANIMALS INSPECTED 
On investigations only ....... 5,477 
3. ANIMAL RELIEF WORK 
Ambulance trips for lost, stray, 
or unwanted small animals .. 1,728 
Small animals (returned to 
42 
(placed in homes) ........ 221 
(humanely put to sleep) .. 3,768 
Average number of horses cared 
for (per month) ......... 20 
Horses (taken from work) ... 7 
(humanely put to sleep) ... 56 
PITTSFIELD 
T. King Haswell, Prosecuting Officer 
1. CASES Number 
Complaints received (investi- 
2. ANIMALS INSPECTED 
On investigations only ....... 7,035 
3. ANIMAL RELIEF WORK 
Ambulance trips for losi, stray 
or unwanted small animals .. 2,026 
Small animals (returned to 
(placed in homes) ........ 272 
(humanely put to sleep) ... 3,077 
Horses (taken from work) ... 1 
(humanely put to sleep) .. 11 
4. Prosecutions.. 2 Convictions. . 1 
SPRINGFIELD (OFFICER) 
Fred F. Hall, Prosecuting Officer 
1. CASES Number 
Complaints received (investi- 
2. ANIMALS INSPECTED 
On investigations only ...... 16,658 
At stockyards and abattoirs.... 14,431 
3. ANIMAL RELIEF WORK 
Ambulance trips for lost, stray 
or unwanted small animals . . 435 
Small animals (returned to 
(placed in homes) ........ 10 
(humanely put to sleep) 24 
Horses (taken from work) .... 4 
(humanely put to sleep) ... 8 
4. Prosecutions... 5 Convictions. . 3 
25,000 


SPRINGFIELD (HOSPITAL) 
3. ANIMAL RELIEF WORK 
Ambulance trips for lost, stray 


or unwanted small animals .. 1,882 
Small animals (returned to 
(placed in homes) ....... 1,318 
(humanely put to sleep) ... 7,311 
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ATTLEBORO 
Charles E. Brown, Prosecuting Officer 


1. CASES Number 
Complaints received (investi- 
2. ANIMALS INSPECTED 
On investigations only ...... 2,514 
Abattoirs and stockyards 318 
3. ANIMAL RELIEF WORK 
Ambulance trips for lost, stray 
or unwanted animals ...... 339 
Small animals (returned to 
(placed in homes) ........ 57 
(humanely put to sleep) .. 1,090 
Horses (taken from work) .... 14 
(humanely put to sleep) ... 15 
4. Prosecutions..11 Convictions. . 9 
HYANNIS 
Harold G. Andrews, Prosecuting Officer 
1. CASES Number 
Complaints received (investi- 
336 
2. ANIMALS INSPECTED 
On investigations only ....... 1,630 
3. ANIMAL RELIEF WORK 
Ambulance trips for lost, stray 
or unwanted small animals . . 615 
Small animals (returned to 
(placed in homes) ........ 10 
(humanely put to sleep) ... 939 
Horses (humanely put to sleep) 3 
4. Prosecutions.. 1 Convictions. . 1 
WENHAM 
Fred T. Vickers, Prosecuting Officer 
Complaints received (investi- 
2. ANIMALS INSPECTED ... ... ... coos 
On investigations only ...... 5,994 
3. ANIMAL RELIEF WORK 
Ambulance trips for lost, stray 
or unwanted small animals . . 530 
Small animals (returned to 
(placed in h 54 
(humanely put to sleep) .. 786 
Horses (taken from work) ... 25 
4. Prosecutions.. 6 Convictions. . 6 


WORCESTER 
Robert L. Dyson, Prosecuting Officer 


1. CASES Number 
Complaints received (investi- 
2. ANIMALS INSPECTED 
On investigations only ....... 3,184 
Abattoirs and stockyards 1,527 
3. ANIMAL RELIEF WORK 
Small animals (placed in h ) 2 
(humanely put to sleep) ... 30 
Horses (taken from work) .... 20 
(humanely put to sleep) ... 12 
4. Prosecutions..12 Convictions. . 10 
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TAUNTON 
(Under direction of Mrs. Howard F. 


Woodward) 
3. ANIMAL RELIEF WORK Number 
Small animals (returned to 
92 
(placed in h 38 


(humanely put to sleep) . 


New Land in Springfield 


The Society purchased last autumn a 
vacant lot next to our Springfield Hos- 
pital. For years we have been aware 
that soon or late we should have to en- 
large our Hospital either by adding an- 
other story or securing the land adjacent 
to it—a lot with an 81-foot frontage and 
110-foot depth. The Directors finally 
purchased it for $6,500, $1,000 of this 
amount generously contributed by the 
Springfield Women’s Auxiliary. 

At as early a date as the money can 
be secured for the purpose, we shall en- 
close the jot, use as much of it as is 
needed for extending the present build- 
ing, providing for an isolated distemper 
ward, better operating quarters and 


- larger waiting-rooms adjoining the clin- 


ic. For this some $40,000 or $50,000 
must be raised. It is either a question of 
going ahead and keeping at the top in 
animal hospitalization, or steadily drop- 
ping back. This latter we must not con- 
sider. 


Women’s Auxiliaries 


Under the direction of Mrs. Edith 
Washburn Clarke, there have been or- 
ganized since 1921 five women’s auxili- 
aries in the following cities and towns: 
Boston, Springfield, Winchester, North- 
ampton, and Great Barrington. These 
Auxiliaries have served, with fine devo- 
tion and unfailing interest, the Society 
and particularly the Angell Memorial 
Animal Hospital and the Hospital in 
Springfield. They have raised generous 


“ amounts of money for hospital equipment 


and have rendered unusual service in 
securing publicity for the work of the 
entire organization. Under the ex-officio 
guidance of Mrs. Clarke are: Mrs. Mor- 
ton B. Miner, president of the Springfield 
Auxiliary, Mrs. F. E. Dow, president of 
the Northampton Auxiliary, Mrs. Robert 
Magruder, president of the Great Bar- 
rington Auxiliary. 

The directors of the Society, its offi- 
cers, and the doctors on the staff of these 
two Hospitals, extend their sincere ap- 
preciation for what these loyal and 
devoted women have done. 


Treasurer’s Report 


In spite of the innumerable appeals for 
the various charitable organizations from 
the State and from the Nation that have 
been coming to the members and friends 
of the Massachusetts Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, we are 
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deeply grateful to these members and 
friends to be able to say that with the 
total expenses, including those connected 
with the Boston Hospital and the Spring- 
field Hospital of $375,474.78 (including 
depreciation), our receipts (including in- 
come from the Trustees who have charge 
of our invested funds) were $374,228.34. 
It will be seen, therefore, that we close 
the year with a slight deficit of $1,246.44. 
This is all the more to be thankful for, 
in view of the fact that we have had to 
spend considerable money for bringing 
our Hospital and its equipment up to the 
last word in efficiency and service. 


FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 


ANGELL MEMORIAL ANIMAL 
HOSPITAL 


and Dispensary for Animals 
184 Longwood Avenue. Telephone, Longwood 6100 


Veterinarians 
E. F. SCHROEDER, b.v.m., Chief of Staff 
R. H. SCHNEIDER, v.M.p., Asst. Chief 
G. B. SCHNELLE, v.M.p. 
T. O. MUNSON, v.M.p. 
Cc. L. BLAKELY, v.m.p. 
M. S. ARLEIN, b.v.mM. 


Harry L. ALLEN, Superintendent 


Springfield Branch 


Telephone 4-7355 
53-57 Bliss Street, Springfield, Mass. 


Veterinarians 


A. R. EVANS, v.M.p. . L. SMEAD, D.V.M. 
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FROM CHIEF OFFICER’S REPORT 


While the actual number of prosecu- 
tions and convictions for the year shows 
a falling off, the work of the Society’s 
humane officers in respect to investiga- 
tions and inspections has been carried on 
without abatement. This may be rea- 
sonably interpreted as that the efficiency 
and influence of the Society now extends 
into every section of the State. 

In the enforcement of the anti-cruelty 
laws during the past year a few offenses 
may be cited as being of unusual occur- 
rence. For cropping the ears of dogs 
three convictions entailing fines of $50, 
$25 and $10, were obtained; and, for the 
sale of a fictitious cropping certificate, a 
$10 fine was imposed. Two prosecutions 
of hit-and-run drivers of autos resulted 
in fines of $30 and $25. For pasturing 
cattle where there was inadequate feed, 
fine $25. Failure to provide proper shel- 
ter of hogs, fine $25. For overcrowding 
calves in transportation a defendant was 
fined $50; another, for driving a lame 
horse, paid fine of $50; the offenses of 
cruelly killing a cat and of scalding a 
dog each received a fine of $25. 

Court action is by no means the chief 
function of our representatives, now in 
every county of the Commonwealth; 
theirs, rather, is the duty and the task 
of persuading, compelling and educating 
the owners and custodians of animals to 
treat their charges humanely at all times. 


L. WILLARD WALKER, Chief Officer 


RECENTLY RECONSTRUCTED WAITING-ROOM IN ANGELL ANIMAL 


HOSPITAL, BOSTON. (See reference in Annual Report on page 51) 
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OFFICERS OF THE MASSACHUSETTS 
SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION 
OF CRUELTY TO ANIMALS 
FOR 1941 


President 
DR. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY 


Vice-Presidents 
CHARLES G. BANCROFT 
WILLIAM DANA ORCUTT 


Honorary Vice-Presidents 

His Excellency Leverett Saltonstall, Gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts 

His Honor Maurice J. Tobin, Mayor of 
Boston 

Ex-Governor Channing H. Cox, Boston 

Ex-Governor Percival P. Baxter, Portland, 
Me. 

Adams, Edward S., Fall River 

Appleton, Miss Maud E., Boston 

Bagg, Mrs. Aaron C., Holyoke 

Bartlett, Miss Bess B., Lynn 

Bartley, Hattie C., Waltham 

Blaisdell, Albert B., Haverhill 

Bolton, Charles K., Shirley 

Booth, George F., Worcester 

Burgess, Thornton W., Springfield 

Caldwell, Miss Louise W., Dorchester 

Chambers, Mrs. Percy, Southern Pines, 
N. C. 

Cheever, Mrs. G. J., Springfield 

Clarke, Mrs. Edith Washburn, Boston 

Conant, James B., Pres. Harvard Uni- 
versity 

Crossman, Mrs. Howard A., Hampton Falls, 
N. H 


Downey, Walter F., Boston 

Ellis, Mrs. Dwight W., Springfield 

Fitzgerald, Hon. John F., Boston 

Freshel, Mrs Curt P., New York City 

Friend, Victor A., Melrose 

Friend, Mrs. Victor A., Melrose 

Godbeer, George H., Fitchburg 

Gould, Arthur L., Boston 

Griswold, Lyman W., Greenfield 

Kindel, Mrs. Charles M., Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 

Lowell, Dr. A. Lawrence, Boston 

McAfee, Mildred H., Pres. Wellesley College 

Murphy, Rev. William J., Pres. Boston 
College 

Oxnam, Bishop G. Bromley, Boston 

Park, J. Edgar, Pres. Wheaton College 

Peirce, Miss Charlotte, Boston 

Ravenscroft, Mrs. Henry, Santa Barbara, 
Calif. 

Sears, Miss E. R., Boston 

Shearer, Miss Mary B., Baltimore, Md. 

Thayer, Mrs. Ezra R., Boston 

Upham, Miss E. Annie, Dorchester 

Woolley, Mary E., Westport, N. Y. 

Younglove, Wm. K., Fitchburg 

Younglove, Mrs. Wm. K., Fitchburg 


Treasurer: ALBERT A. POLLARD 
Treasurer’s Assistant: JOSEPH MOONEY 
Secretary: GUY RICHARDSON 
Counsel: PEABODY, BROWN, ROWLEY 


& STOREY 


Executive Committee 
DR. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY (ex-officio) 
CHARLES G. BANCROFT 
STANWOOD K. BOLTON 
WILLIAM E. PUTNAM 
EDWARD G. FISCHER 
JOHN R. MACOMBER 
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Trustees of Permanent Funds 


John R. Macomber, Chairman of the Board, 
First Boston Corporation 

Charles G. Bancroft, Vice-President and 
Chairman, Finance Com., United Shoe 
Machinery Corporation 

Charles E. Spencer, Jr., Pres., First Na- 
tional Bank of Boston 


Directors of the Massachusetts Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 


Dr. Francis H. Rowley, President 


William Dana Orcutt Stanwood K. Bolton 
Hon. Joseph A. Sheehan Hon. Channing H. Cox 


Miss Dorothy Forbes Hon. Percival P. Baxter 
Charles G. Bancroft George F. Booth 


John R. Forgie Thornton W. Burgess 
William E. Putnam George H. Godbeer 
John R. Macomber Edward G. Fischer 
Mrs. Frederic A. Washburn Charles E. Spencer, Jr. 
Walter M. Kendall 


Honorary Members 


Miss Ann Vogt Barnett, Delta, Pa. 

Miss Hattie C. Bartley, Waltham 

Mrs. B. A. Behrend, Beverly Farms 

W. E. Bromage, Sutton, England 

Mrs. Theodore Chase, Boston 

Mrs. Miles M. Hapgood, Springfield 

Henry B. King, Augusta, Ga. 

Lyndesay G. Langwill, Edinburgh, Scotland 

Mrs. Sigmund Leve, Chestnut Hill 

Mrs. Grace D. Proctor, Fitchburg 

Capt. Fergus MacCunn, London, England 

Charles Rowland Johns, London, England 

Miss Edith Ward, London, England 

Col. Leonard Noble, Henley-on-Thames, 
England 

Mrs. M. Ida Young, Longmeadow, Mass. 


Our readers are urged to clip from 
“Our Dumb Animals” various articles 
and request local editors to republish. 
Such copies will be made good by us 
upon application. 
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MASSACHUSETTS SOCIETY FOR THE 
PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO 
ANIMALS 


Founded by Geo. T. Angell. Incorporated March, 1868 


Prosecuting Officers in Boston 
Telephone (Complaints, Ambulances) Longwood 6100 
L. WILLARD WALKER, Chief Officer 
Harry L. ALLEN HowarpD WILLAND 
HARVEY R. FULLER J. Ropert SMITH 
County Prosecuting Officers 
Middlesex and Norfolk 
Eastern Essex 
Western Essex 
Western Essex 


HERMAN N. DEAN, Boston 
Frep T. Vickers, Wenham 
WILLIAM W. HASWELL, Methuen 
JosEPH E. HASWELL, Methuen 
Frep T. HALL, Springfield 

Hampden, Hampshire and Franklin 
Rosert L. Dyson, Worcester Worcester 
CHARLES E. Brown, Attleboro, Bristol and Plymouth 
Haro_p G. ANDREWS, Hyannis 

Barnstable, Dukes and Nantucket 

T. Kinc HasweELL, Pittsfield Berkshire 


Rest Farm for Horses and Small Animal Shelter, 
Methuen 
W. W. HasweELL, Superintendent 


Other Small Animal Shelters of M. S. P. C. A. 


Boston, 170-184 Longwood Avenue 
Springfield, 53-57 Bliss Street 

Pittsfield, 224 Cheshire Road 

Attleboro, 3 Commonwealth Avenue 
Hyannis, State Road, Rte. 28, Centerville 
Wenham, Cherry Street 


Taunton Branch of Mass. S. P. C. A.—Mnrs. 
Howarp F. Woopwarp, Pres.; Mrs. THos. H. Cas- 
WELL, Sec. 

Northampton Branch of Mass. S. P. C A.—Mkrs. 
F. E. Dow, Pres.; Miss JANE BIGELOW, Treas. 

Great Barrington Branch of Mass. S. P. C. A.— 
Mrs. RoBERT MAGRUDER, Pres.; Mrs. DONALD WORTH- 
INGTON, Treas. 

Holyoke Branch of Mass. S. P. C. A.—Mrs. AARON 
C. Bacc, Pres.; Mrs. Ropert NEwcoms, Treas. 

Women’s Auxiliary of the Mass. S. P. C. A., 180 
Longwood Avenue, Boston—Mrs. EDITH WASHBURN 
CLARKE, Pres.; Mrs. WILLIAM E. UNDERWOOD, Treas. ; 
Mrs. Georce D. CoLpas, Ch. Work Com. First Friday. 

Springfield Branch Auxiliary—Mrs. Morton B. 
Miner, Pres.; Mrs. HERBERT T. PAYNE, Treas. Second 
Thursday. 

Winchester Branch Auxiliary—Mrs. EDITH WASH- 
BURN CLARKE, Pres.; Mrs. JOHN HAMILTON CLARKE, 
Treas. 


AN OPERATION FOR UPSIDE-DOWN STOMACH AT THE — 
ANGELL ANIMAL HOSPITAL, BOSTON ; 
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The American Humane Education Society 


more needed than in the year 1940 
after Christ. It is poor comfort 
now to observe that had this kind of edu- 
cation prevailed throughout the last two 
decades of the twentieth century we 
would be living in an entirely different 
and happier world today. But it is grati- 
fying to know that the Humane Societies 
of this country are giving more and more 
attention to this particular branch of the 
work. Directors of Humane Education 
are being appointed in numerous locali- 
ties and even small Societies are begin- 
ning to realize the importance of teach- 
ing kindness to animals to children, for 
the influence upon their own character 
as well as upon the well-being of their 
pets. We feel confident that the follow- 
ing report, in many instances but a mere 
summary of what has been done, will 
convince the most skeptical that the 
American Humane Education Society, 
through its literature, its Bands of 
Mercy, its lecturers in the field, is mak- 
ing a contribution to the well-being and 
peace of the nation that cannot be meas- 
ured by the mere statistics that we are 
able to present. To have touched, how- 
ever remotely, the better angels of half 
a million people by the spoken word 
is not the least of the year’s accomplish- 
ments. When to this is added the circu- 
lation of another half million pieces of 
humane literature, including copies of 
Our Dumb Animals, leaflets of all sizes, 
cards, books, blotters and calendars, some 
idea may be had of the far-reaching in- 
fluence of this one organization. 
We give, first, the reports of our twelve 
field workers, operating from Maine to 


N was Humane Education 


- California. 


Miss Gilbert in Maine and New York 


Miss Gilbert represented the Society 
for five months of the year, having vis- 
ited eleven towns in New York and 22 
cities and towns in Maine. She gave 358 
talks in 200 schools and reported more 
than 400 Bands of Mercy. She spoke be- 
fore several adult groups and, in all, 
reached 18,500 persons. She enjoyed 
splendid co-operation from the Commis- 
sioner of Education and the various 
Superintendents in Maine. She arranged 
for window displays of humane posters 
wherever possible. 


Two Workers in Massachusetts 


In Massachusetts Miss Maryott gave 
145 Band of Mercy lectures in schools of 
Chelsea, Newton, Boston, Arlington, 
Acton, Taunton, Brockton, Newburyport 
and Maynard, where she spoke before 


24,222 pupils and adults. As a result, 629 
new Bands were organized. 

In addition to conducting the humane 
press bureau, with its list of 400 or more 
names to whom the monthly releases are 
mailed, Mrs. Clarke carries cn a great 
variety of activities, not least of which 
are those relating to the Parent-Teacher 
Association of which she is state chair- 
man of spiritual, humane and character 
education. She held exhibits of literature 
at two state conventions—the Federation 
of Women’s Clubs in Swampscott and 
the three-day Parent-Teacher meeting at 
Worcester. She organized branches of 
the Massachusetts S. P. C. A. in Holyoke, 
Nantucket and Edgartown; arranged for 
a garden party and fashion show at Den- 
nis; and had charge of the Hospitality 
Day at Angell Animal Hospital in April. 
Altogether she attended more than 100 
club meetings, made 32 talks, judged 14 
pet shows, gave six radio talks, visited 
45 towns, and reached nearly 30,000 
people. She sent out about 1,700 letters 
and distributed 25,000 pieces of litera- 
ture. 


Successful Work in Georgia 


In Georgia Mrs. Weathersbee gave 338 
talks in 186 schools in 123 towns, which 
involved nearly 10,000 miles of travel by 
motor car. She reported 626 Bands of 
Mercy, having reached more than 30,000 
children, including those in vacation Bible 
schools and camps. She secured more 
than 17,000 Jack London Club pledges. 
She spoke at many Parent-Teacher meet- 
ings and before other adult audiences at 
which the aggregate attendance exceeded 
8,000. She instituted a humane education 
program in connection with the recrea- 
tion project of the WPA, and was re- 
sponsible for outstanding Be Kind to 
Animals Week activities, including par- 
ticipation by schools, radios, press, and 
movie houses throughout the state. 
Through the Parent-Teacher Association 
she released a “Plan of Work for 
1940-42” including suggested activities 
for local units and the recommendation 
of special humane projects. 


Mrs. Burton Traveled 18,000 Miles 


It required 18,000 miles of travel by 
motorcar for Mrs. Burton to reach the 
102 schools and the various Parent- 
Teacher, church and welfare meetings in 
the mountain districts of Tennessee, 
where she gave 142 addresses before 
audiences aggregating 25,000 of whom 
15,000 were children. She reports splen- 
did co-operation in the field with grow- 
ing interest in humane education. She 
works in close co-operation with Parent- 


Teacher groups. She obtained 5,000 Jack 
London Club pledges and distributed 
more than 3,000 pieces of literature. 


Many Bands of Mercy in Florida 


Ninety-three cities and towns in Flor- 
ida were visited by Mr. Griffith, who 
reported 546 Bands of Mercy in 73 
schools. He spoke before 18,000 pupils 
and 6,500 adults, in addition to using the 
loud speaker on the streets in many in- 
stances. He reports that he finds Our 
Dumb Animals the greatest help in his 
work and that it creates interest in bar- 
ber shops, filling stations and other 
places besides the schools where it is 
especially in demand. Mr. Griffith secured 
a proclamation for Be Kind to Animals 
Week from the mayor of De Land. 


In Richmond and Washington 


Miss Finley visited 77 white schools in 
Richmond and vicinity, gave several 
talks and held three exhibits of litera- 
ture. Miss Virginia Sargent represented 
the Society in Washington, D. C., during 
the summer. She gave several talks to 
children in Bible schools and on play- 
grounds, organized Bands of Mercy, and 
distributed quantities of literature. 


300 Bands in Colored Schools 


In his work among the colored people 
of Virginia Mr. Lemon went to about 25 
different towns each month, involving an 
average of 1,000 miles of travel. He gave 
more than 200 talks in schools and nearly 
60 sermons and addresses to adults, be- 
fore audiences totaling more than 25,000. 
He reported about 300 new Bands of 
Mercy and the distribution of 2,700 hu- 
mane leaflets. Among exhibits of litera- 
ture which he held was one at the Sum- 
mer School for Teachers and the Min- 
isters’ Conference, at Hampton Institute, 
attended by 1,200 persons. 


Unusual Activities in the Carolinas 


Mr. Carrol!, with headquarters in 
Columbia, South Carolina, reports activi- 
ties reaching far beyond his cwn city or 
state. He sent out news releases to the 
Negro press throughout the entire coun- 
try with gratifying responses. He headed 
a committee which secured the Be Kind 
to Animals Proclamation from the Gov- 
ernor of South Carolina and official en- 
dorsement’ of the Week from the State 
Superintendent of Education and the 
president of the State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. He arranged for radio talks over 
six stations in North Carolina and three 
stations in South Carolina. He gave a 
number of lecture courses in summer 
schools for teachers in the Carolinas and 
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in Georgia, and held humane exhibits at 
several fairs and teachers’ institutes. He 
organized 450 Bands of Mercy in schools, 
spoke at many religious and educational 
meetings, and distributed 25,000 pieces 
of literature. 


Many Places in Texas Reached 


Mr. Barnwell, another of our colored 
representatives, covered a large portion 
of Texas in visiting about 50 cities and 
towns, requiring more than 11,000 miles 
of travel. He talked in more than 100 
schools before upwards of 51,000 pupils 
and reported 380 Bands of Mercy. He 
gave an even larger number of addresses 
before adult audiences, in colleges, 
churches, Parent-Teacher congresses, Y. 
M. C. A. meetings, and various confer- 
ences, at which the total attendance was 
12,500. He distributed 12,000 pieces of 
literature and secured 37 press notices. 
He assisted in the adjustment of the pro- 
gram for humane education in the Fort 
Worth schools, and was responsible for 
several prominent radio talks and other 
features of the Be Kind to Animals Week 
celebration. 


Close Co-operation with Parent- 
Teachers 


Dr. Wentzel, working principally in 
western Pennsylvania, visited thirty-two 
cities and towns, where he gave 62 talks 
in 52 schocls and organized 375 Bands 
of Mercy. He gave a number of addresses 
to adult groups, including Father and 
Son banquets, Parent-Teacher meetings, 
Rotary and Kiwanis Clubs, teachers’ in- 
stitutes, Commencements, Vacation Bible 
schools, and various conventions. He also 
gave several radio talks. Altogether h- 
reached nearly 50,000 persons and dis- 
tributed 175,000 pieces of humane litera- 
ture. He reports the year as being the 
most favorable of all the twelve years he 
has served as state chairman of Humane 
Education for the Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation, and has noted particularly the 
eontinued interest of local and county 
units. While attending the national con- 
vention in Omaha, in October, he put on 
a speaking program in several of the 
schools with very encouraging results. 


Hundreds of Bands in Chicago 
and Texas 


Mrs. Toomim represented the Society 
in Chicago during the first seven months 
of the year, and in Texas, with head- 
quarters in Slaton, during October, No- 
vember and December. In these periods 
she organized 2,626 Bands of Mercy with 
approximately 90,000 members. She de- 
livered more than 400 addresses in 
schools and distributed upwards of 41,- 
000 pieces of literature. In co-operation 
with the Illinois Humane Society she 
arranged for the Be Kind to Animals 
Week celebration in Chicago, where 4,000 
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copies of “Humane Exercises” were 
placed in the schools, 71 cameras were 
awarded in an essay contest, radio talks 
were given by prominent leaders, and 
much press publicity was obtained. The 
Governor of the state and the superin- 
tendent of the Chicago public schools 
endorsed the Week, while the Chicayo 
Church Federation and many ministers 
took note of Humane Sunday. 


Western Press Bureau 


From Palo Alto, California, Mrs. Park 
conducts the Western Press Bureau, 
sending out carefully prepared copy to 
about 550 newspapers each month. She 
finds that Be Kind to Animals Week is 
being more generally observed, with in- 
creased publicity, and that there is a 
steady growth in new buildings for ani- 
mal shelters. She had many interviews 
with school cfficials, editors, librarians 
and other leaders; made numerous 
speeches at conventions; and distributed 
large quantities of humane literature. 


Many Foreign Contributions 


Contributions to humane work abroad 
included cash gifts to humane organiza- 
tions in London and Shanghai, and to 
individual workers in Manila, Ireland, 
Hungary, Syria and India; and gifts of 
literature to Canada, Newfoundland, Co- 
lombia, the Philippines, England, Virgin 
Islands, Spain, Australia, Syria and 
Africa. 

Michael O’Connor travels through ru- 
ral sections of Ireland, visiting fairs and 
other places where horses are used ex- 
tensively. He distributes literature and 
constantly seeks better protection of all 
animals. 8S. C. Batra formed the “Band 
of Mercy Council” in India and reports 
that he has secured 5,000 to take the 
pledge of kindness. E. J. H. Escobar, of 
Cali, Colombia, holds conferences on hu- 
mane education, in connection with much 
practical work for animals. He succeeded 
in having the use of horses in bull-fights 
discontinued in his territory. Dr. A. T. 
Ishkanian, in Mexico City, holds weekly 
humane conferences and carries on a 
humane program in the government 
schools, and, by use of an illustrated 
chart on his bicycle, on the streets. Mrs. 
Alice W. Manning reports 1939 as the 
most active year in the history of the 
Turkish S. P. C. A. so that it is now 
recognized as a real public utility. Laws 
have been added to the penal code to pro- 
tect animals. Mrs. Marie C. E. Houghton 
tells us that the Society in Madeira is 
being generally appreciated and that 
visitors to the island comment on the 
good condition of the animals. The So- 
ciety’s hospital has a veterinarian in 
daily attendance. N. B. Matta, president 
of the Oriental Humane Education Asso- 
ciation, gives lectures, distributes litera- 
ture and forms Bands of Mercy in Syria, 
Lebanon, Palestine and Transjordan. A 
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student of theology, he is constanily 
preaching the gospel of kindness to ani- 
mals and doing much practical work in 
their behalf. 


Great Increase in Bands of Mercy 


The total number of new Bands of 
Mercy reported in 1940 was 8,764. Large 
numbers of these were in Illinois, Rhode 
Island, Massachusetts, Maine, Florida, 
the Carolinas, Georgia and Virginia, 
while the rest were in a dozen other 
states, the District of Columbia, the 
Philippines and India. The total number 
of Bands of Mercy reported to the So- 
ciety since the movement started, in 
1882, is 255,709. In these, it is estimated, 
more than seven and a half million per- 
sons, mostly children, have been enrolled. 


Jack London Club Notes Great Progress 


The Jack London Club, started in 1918 
by the President of our Society, was the 
first serious organized protest against 
the cruelty to animals on stage and 
screen. Nearly 38,000 new members were 
added during the year, bringing the total 
membership up to almost 800,000. How 
much this movement has had to do with 
the growing sentiment to stop all cruel- 
ties to animals in connection with mov- 
ing pictures may never be known, but it 
is satisfying to realize that the Ameri- 
can Humane Association now has an 
efficient representative living right in 
Hollywood and that great progress has 
been made in securing reforms directly 
through the movie producers’ organiza- 
tions. A new day is dawning for the ani- 
mals used in making pictures. 


Silent Films Still Popular 


Our silent films, one of which was pro- 
duced quite a number of years ago, are 
still in considerable demand, calls having 
been received for them from New Eng- 
land, New York, Pennsylvania, Michigan, 
Illinois, Nebraska, Virginia and North 
Carolina. There were 17 rentals of “The 
Bell of Atri” and three sales, including 
one for foreign missions; and 31 rentals 
of “In Behalf of Animals” and one sale. 


Literature New and Old 


In addition to the monthly issues of 
Our Dumb Animals the Society printed 
a quarter of a million pieces of litera- 
ture during 1940. This included a new 
compilation of “Humane Exercises for 
Use of Teachers,” of which 20,000 copies 
were published; a new playlet, “The Best 
Gift,” (3,000); leaflet by Dr. Rowley, 
“Humane Education and Spiritual Val- 
ues,” (10,000); “Plan of Work for Par- 
ents and Teachers,” by Mrs. Weathers- 
bee, (5,000) ; 6,200 new press slips, 6,000 
new blotters, and 1,200 new calendars. 
About 130,000 copies of the Society’s 
regular humane leaflets were reprinted, 
as were 16,000 cards and 15,000 other 
items. 
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Be Kind to Animals Week 


The story of our observance of Be 
Kind to Animals Week has already been 
told in the columns of Our Dumb Ani- 
mals (June, 1940) to which readers are 
referred for details. Governor Salton- 
stall as well as several other Governors 
issued the usual Proclamation; a fine 
series of broadcasts were given by offi- 
cers and members of the staff; good 
newspaper publicity was accorded; and 
the annual prize poster contest, in which 
about 40,000 pupils in Massachusetts 
schools participated, was a marked suc- 
cess. Our Dumb Animals awarded 23 
cash prizes and ten annual subscriptions 
to winners in a contest for the best 
original photographs of wild animals and 
birds. 

Thornton W. Burgess, for the fourth 
successive time, gave an illustrated lec- 
ture on Humane Sunday which packed 
the lecture hall of the Boston Public 
Library. 

Schools throughout Massachusetts and 
Chicago observed Humane Day by using 
the pamphlet of “Humane Exercises” 
compiled and published by the Society. 


Conventions and Addresses 


President Rowley spoke at the Inter- 
national Conference for Investigation of 
Vivisection, in May, and gave the open- 
ing address at the annual meeting of the 
New England Federation of Humane So- 
cieties, in October, both held in Boston. 
He also addressed the annual meeting of 
the Women’s Auxiliary at Springfield, 
Mass., in May. 


The Secretary attended the annual con- 
vention of the American Humane Asso- 
ciation, in Omaha, in October, where he 
had charge of a large exhibit of litera- 
ture and posters. Thousands of copies of 
the Society’s publications were distribu- 
ted free to the delegates. 


Summary 
Addresses by field workers ...... 2,697 
Total number in audiences ...... 443,575 
Pieces of literature, etc., distributed 
New Bands of Mercy organized ... 8,764 


Total Bands of Mercy at end of year 255,709 


New members enrolled in Jack 

Membership of Jack London Club 


Treasurer’s Report 


We are very glad to report, due to 
generous contributions to humane edu- 
cation work, that our 
Receipts from all sources were. . $20,714.22 
Leaving a balance on hand of .. 1,513.79 


FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 
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Charles E. Spencer,. Jr., Pres., First Na- 
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Directors of the American Humane 
Education Society 


Dr. Francis H. Rowley, President 


Miss Sarah J. Eddy Stanwood K. Bolton 
William Dana Orcutt John R. Macomber 
William E Putnam John R. Forgie 

Charles G. Bancroft Hon. Percival P. Baxter 
Walter M. Kendall Edward G. Fischer 
Hon. Joseph A. Sheehan Charles E. Spencer, Jr. 


Foreign Corresponding Representatives 


Luis Pareja Cornejo ............. Ecuador 
Charles A. Williams France 
Leonard T. Hawksley ............ Italy 
Mrs. Mary P. E. Nitobe . ....... Japan 
Mrs. Marie C. E. Houghton....... Madeira 


Humane Press Bureau 


Mrs. Edith Washburn Clarke, Secretary 
180 Longwood Ave., Boston 


Field Workers of the Society 


Mrs. Alice L. Park, Palo Alto, California 
Mrs. James D. Burton, Harriman, Tennessee 
Mrs. Katherine Weathersbee, Atlanta, Georgia 
Rev. F. Rivers Barnwell Fort Worth, Texas 
Rev. John W. Lemon, Ark, Virginia 

Miss Lucia F. Gilbert, Boston, Massachusetts 
Mrs. Jennie R. Toomim, Slaton Texas 

Seymour Carroll, Columbia, South Carolina 
Rev. R. E. Griffith, De Land, Florida 


Field Representative 
Dr. Wm. F. H. Wentzel, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


.. Field Lecturer in Massachusetts 
Ella A. Maryott 


Honorary Members 


William B. Allison, Los Angeles, California 

Mrs. Julia M. Baldwin, Chicago, IIl. 

Miss Louise de St. Hubert Guyol, New 
Orleans, La. 

Miss Mary Harrold, Washington, D. C. 

Mrs. Marion E. Fraser, Chicago, II]. 

Mrs. Alice W. Manning, Istanbul, Turkey 

Dr. Carlos Monteverde, Guayaquil, Ecua- 
dor 

Mrs. Edith L. Smith, New York, N. Y. 

M. Roger des Varennes, Paris, France 

George Arliss, New York, N. Y. 

Mrs. George Arliss, New York, N. Y. 

Louis Pareja Cornejo, Quito, Ecuador 

Mrs. A. D. McDaniel, South Tacoma, Wash. 

Ex-Governor A. V. Donahey, Columbus, 
Ohio 

Dr. Willis A. Sutton, Atlanta, Ga. 

Lyndesay G. Langwill, Edinburgh, Scotland 


Retired Workers’ Fund 


E are receiving gifts to the Ameri- 

can Humane Education Society as a 
trust fund, the interest to be used for the 
benefit of field missionaries and others who 
have spent their lives in promoting humane 
education. Already several cases have come 
to our attention and are being relieved in 
this way. We will welcome your contribu- 
tion to this fund. 


Please make checks payable to Albert A. 
Pollard, Treasurer, American Humane Edu- 
cation Society, 180 Longwood Avenue, Bos- 
ton, and specify that the amount con- 
tributed is for the Humane Education 
Trust Fund. 
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Deceased Friends 


Who Remembered Our Societies in 
Their Wills 
The following left bequests to the 
Massachusetts Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals or to the 
American Humane Education Society in 
1940: 


Addison Allen, Yonkers, N. Y. 
Fanny C. Bowen, Fall River 
James W. Bowen, Boston 

Eugenia Stafford Brown, Newton 
George W. Brown, Newton 
William P. Buckley, Holyoke 

Dr. Ralph Carleton, Springfield 
Eva M. Carter, Lawrence, Kansas 
Ella A. Clark, Norwood 

Mary Ida Converse, Boston 

Julia E. Cram, Brookline 

Ada K. Cummings, Malden 

Zira R. Grout, Brookline 

Mrs. W. B. Jackson, Marion, Va. 
Helen L. Jones, Barnstable 
Gertrude H. Lakin, Boston 

Grace E. Maynard, Worcester 

Ida M. Mills, Newton 

Christine W. Taylor Porter, Auburndale 
Carrie P. Reid, Boston 

Leonard H. Rhodes, Brookline 
Harriet E. Rice, Framingham 
Miss Charlotte M. Robbins, Weston 
Mrs. M. L. Shortridge, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Rebecca Smith, Edgartown 
Nathaniel W. Starbird, Malden 
Louise A. Stearns, Leominster 
Ethel Louise Thayer, Boston 
Emma F. Tukey, Bristol, N. H. 
Elizabeth A. Warren, Boston 
Miss Lizzie L. Whitman, Weymouth 
Edward S. Wood, Bourne 


Compliments of 
GALLUP and HADLEY 
Attorneys and Counsellors-at-Law 


DANA T. GALLUP 6 BEACON ST., 
EDWIN W. HADLEY Boston, MAss. 


NEW ENGLAND ANTI-GAMBLING 
ASSOCIATION, INc. 
6 BEACON ST., BOSTON, MASs. 


“We compliment the M. S. P. C. A. on its 
noble work to prevent cruelty to racing 
animals.” 

EDWIN W. HADLEY, President 


WY SKIN: BUEWISHED 


RELIABLE’ TWINS *BROUGHT RELIEF 
CUTICURA soothes and helps relieve black- 
heads, also pimples and other externally 
caused irritations. Buy at your druggist’stoday. 


CUTICURA soap: OINTMENT 


Since 1832 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS, Inc. 
Undertakers 


BOSTON—BROOKLINE—CAMBRIDGE 


City and out-of-town service 
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Humane Literature and Band of Mercy Supplies 


for Humane Sunday, April 20, 1941 
and Be Kind to Animals Week, April 21—26 


For sale by the American Humane Education Society and the Massachusetts S. P. C. A. 


Titles in bold-face type are of books or booklets 


Our Dumb Animals, 1940, bound volume $1.00 
Our Dumb Animals, 1936, 1957, and 1939 

Colored Posters, 17 x 28 inches, attrac- 

tive pictures and verses, six in set .. 1.00 
Colored Posters, 17 x 22 inches, eight in 

5 cts. each; eight for 35 cts. 


Be Kind to Animals Blotters, 64% x 33g $0.50 per 100 


About the Horse 


Black Beauty (English), cloth ........... 50 ets. 
The Horse—Treatment of Sores, etc.....$0.60 per 100 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 5........ oe 


The Bell of Atri, poem by Longfellow .. .50 ‘* “ 


About the Dog 
Beautiful Joe, new, illus., $1.50........ small, 50 cts. 
Distemper in Dogs, Dr. Schneider ...... Free 
Rabies vs. Running Fits, Dr. Schneider Free 


Eulogy on the Dog, by Vest, post-card—$1.00 per 100 
The Dog—Its care in Health and Disease .60 
Feeding the Dog and the Cat, Dr. 


Important Advice on Feeding the Dog 

and the Cat — A Supplement by Dr. 

Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. 3 and 4 .50 ‘* “* 
What the Chained Dog Says ............ 5 ees 
“‘Don’’ and His Boy Scout Friends, J. P. 

Road Accidents to Dogs, 4 pp. ......... Free 
Boots Day, play, for two boys and three 

one 3 cts. each, five for 10 cts. 

About the Bird 
The Birds of God, 318 pp., illus. ........ cloth, $0.45 
Trial of the Birds, play, 3 cts. ea.; 12 for 

Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. 1 and 2 .50 ‘* ‘ 
How the Birds Help the Farmer ........ "aces 
The Air-Gun and the Birds ............. 50 
The Care of Caged Canaries ........... 30 - 


About the Cat 
The Cat—Its Care in Health and Disease .$0.60 per 100 


The Cat in Ldterature 
Do Not Leave Your Cat to Starve ...... 0 A 
Mollie Whitefoot’s Vacation ............ 
“The Beggar Cat,’’ post-card, 6 cts. doz. 50 “ “ 


About Other Animals 


The Strike at Shane’s cloth, 30 cts .. paper, 7 cts. 


The Great Cruelty Again, Dr. Rowley. Free 
First Aid to Animals, Dr. Schneider, 8 pp. p.$1. 00 per ap 
Gripped in the Teeth of Steel, 2 pp. .... 50 “ 


How to Kill Animals Humanely, 4 pp. 1.00 ‘ 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 6, Animals .50 ‘* “ 


Humane Education Leaflet, No. 7, Farm 

Hints on the Care of Cows ............ Se 
Rules for the Care of Poultry .......... 60 
Directions for the Care of Swine ...... 
Professor Frog's Lecture, 8 pp. ........ a“ 


Why the Toad is so Useful 
Jewish and Gentile Methods of Slaugh- 


Vivisection—The Opinions of Famous 


The Jack London Club 


Michael Brother of Jerry, Jack London, cloth, 75 cts. 
What is the Jack London Club.......... $0.80 per 108 
Foreword from ‘‘Michael Brother of Jerry’’ .30 
Films, Fakes and Facts, Helen Trevelyan 

Do Wild Animals Prefer Captivity? Helen 


Trained Animals — Cruelty Disguised, 

Humane Education 
The Animal or the Child, Dr. Rowley... Free 
Humane Education, An Activity of the 

National Congress Parents and 

Teachers, by Dr. Francis H. Rowley Free 
The Relation of the Home to Character 

Formation, Dr. Francis H. Rowley .. Free 
Humane Education and Spiritual Values, 

For Parents and Teachers, Plan of Work Free 
A Great Prophecy, Dr. Rowley .......... Free 
The Humane Bulletin, for use in schools 

12 cents each; ten for $1.00 


Care and Kindness for Our Animal 

Friends, 32 pp., paper covers, many 

10 cts. each; twelve for $1.00 
The Teacher’s Helper in Humane Edu- 


An Early Start to Kindness, Lucia F. 

Gilbert, 48 pp. For first and second 

“Be Kind to Animals’’ pennants ........ each 25 cts. 
The Humane Idea, Dr. Francis H. 

Friends and Helpers (selections for 

school use) Sarah J. Eddy. .......... cloth, $1.00 


The B—K—T—A—Club, play, 3 cts. each; ten for 25c, 
“And a Little Child Shall Lead Them,”’ 
3 cts. each; ten for 25c, 
Friends of Fur and Feather, play...... 
3 cts. each; ten for 25 cts. 


Humane Sunday le. each 
I'll Never Hunt Again, play 3 cts. each; five for 10 cts, 
The Best Gift, play ........ 2 cts. each; six for 10 cts. 
Humane $1.50 per 100 


Humane Education the Vital Need, Dr. 

Rowley, short radio address, 2cts. each; .75 “ 
Humane Education, What to Teach and 

How to Teach It 
Outlines of Study in Humane Education 1.50 ‘“ “ 


Early Lessons in Kindness or Cruelty 
A Talk with the 
Our Leve for Animals, a short radio 

Bookmark, with ‘‘A Humane Prayer” .. 1.00 “ “ 
A Festival of Tender Mercies .......... 
Need of Humane Education Societies 

and Methods of Forming Them ....... aa Se 
How to Organize a Society for the 

Incidents about Animals, by Geo. 


Twenty Years of Be Kind to Animals 
Week, Guy Richardson ...3 cts. each; ten for 25 cts. 


Band of Mercy 


“Be Kind to Animals Buttons,’ three 
styles—Band of Mercy, Humane So- 
Buttons—white star on blue ground with 
gilt letters and border, one cent each 1.00 “ “ 


Badges, gold finish, large, 10 cts., small 5 cts. 
“Band of Mercy’’ pennant ............ 35 cts. 
Songs of Happy Life, with music, 8. 
Songs of Happy Life (56 pages, words 
Band of Mercy Membership Card ...... 50 ° a 
How to Form Bands of Mercy .......... oo “Ss 


Does it Pay, Story of one Band of Mercy 


Please enclose remittance with orders for less than $1 


AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY, 180 Longwood Ave., Boston, Mass. 


I 


ABERTHAW COMPANY 
CONTRACTORS 
80 Federal Street Boston 


Telephone, LiBerty 1264 


The Crossing Press 
PRINTERS 


1143 Columbus Ave., Boston 
Telephone, GARrison 2656 


H. B. CHURCH TRUCK SERVICE 
COMPANY 


26 Reading Street - Roxbury 
Telephone, HiGhlands 2200 


A. TOWLE COMPANY 
TRUCKMEN 


135 High Street Boston, Mass. 


Telephone, HANcock 0312 


J. J. Delaney, Inc. 


CHEVROLET CARS 
1590 Blue Hill Avenue - Mattapan 


WALTHAM SALES BOOK 
COMPANY, INC. 


144 Moody Street Waltham 
Telephone, WALtham 2222 


THIS SPACE 
CONTRIBUTED 


Motor Car Company of New England 


852 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 
Telephone, LONgwood 5360 


WESTWOOD FARM MILK 
COMPANY 


11 Ballard Street Jamaica Plain 
Telephone, ARNold 1033 


TROwbridge 0347 Estimates Given Established 1922 


JOHN T. POINGDESTER 


Painter and Paper Hanger 
563 FRANKLIN STREET CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Compliments of the 


CLARK and MILLS ELEC. CO. 
75 Newbury St., Boston 


Specialists in Fluorescent Lighting 


FRANK S. LARKIN 


PLUMBING 
263 SUMMER STREET __ Telephone, LIBerty 1280 | BOSTON, MASS. 


OAKLAND GRANITE 
COMPANY 


METHUEN, MASS. 


C. H. HANSON CO., Ine. 


High Grade Draft Horses 


_ 51 CUSHING STREET — LOWELL 
Telephone, LOWell 154-W Mr. Sweeney 


A FRIEND 


A riend 
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OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


89 Washington Street 


Deliveries of fresh beef meals for dogs in Greater Boston, also 
Goff Cubed Beef and Goff Cubed Lamb 


Canine Catering Company of Mass., Inc. 


Telephone, LONgwood 1330 


Brookline, Mass. 


COMPLIMENTS OF 
JOHN H. SHEA CO. 
Hay - Grain 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 


Monarch Printing Co. 


25 ARCH STREET, BOSTON 
Telephone, LIBerty 9187 


J. G. WAXMAN CO. 
MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS 
1160 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 

Telephone, HiGhlands 0510 


JAMES A. COTTER CO. 


Engineers and Contractors for 


PLUMBING 
334 SHAWMUT AVENUE 
BOSTON 


JAMES A. COTTER, President 


Paul E. Dutelle & Co., Inc. 


ROOFERS 


153 PEARL STREET 
NEWTON, MASS. 


Telephone, LASell 7282 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 
Statler Building 


Boston 


P. I. PERKINS CO. 


Mechanical Equipment 


376 DORCHESTER AVENUE 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Telephone, SOUth Beston 4660 


Robert Burlen & Son 
BOOKBINDERS 
301 Cengress St., Boston, Mass. 


Buzzell Associates 
ACCOUNTANTS 
258 Elm St., W. Somerville, Mass. 
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Liberal Annuity Rates 


Both of our Societies offer you semi- 
annually during your lifetime a fixed income 
on the sum given. Depending upon your age 
at the time of the gift, the rate varies from 
414% to 9% per annum, beginning at age 45, 


ADVANTAGES 


No coupons to clip, no papers to sign and 
mail. You simply receive your checks at 
stated intervals—that’s all there is to it. 

Annuity agreements are frequently used to 
provide for the future years of a loved one 
whose present income is temporary or in- 
sufficient. 


It is no experiment, 
There is no anxiety, 
No fluctuations in rate of income, 
No waste of your estate by a will 
contest. 
* * * * ok 


Persons of comparatively small means 
may, by this arrangement, obtain a better 
income for life than could be had with equal 
safety by the usual methods of investment, 
while avoiding the risks and waste of a will 
contest and ultimately promoting the cause 
of unfortunate animals. 

The management of our invested funds is 
a guarantee of the security of these Life 
Annuities. 

The Massachusetts S. P. C. A., or the @ 
American Humane Education Society, 180 
Longwood Avenue, Boston, will be glad to 
furnish further details. 


Our Dumb Animals@ 


Published on the first Tuesday of each month by a 
the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 9 
to Animals, 46 Central Street, Norwood, 3mm 
Massachusetts, Boston Office: 180 Longwood Ay gy 
enue. Address all communications to Boston. 


TERMS 


One dollar per year. Postage free to any part of q 


the world. 


All dollar subscriptions sent direct to the office ens 
title the sender to membership in either of our tw@ 
Societies. 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN q 

THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
OR THE MASSACHUSETTS 8. P. C. A. 4 : 

31000 


Active Life $100 00 Active Annual 

Associate Life 50 00 Associate Annual 5 00 

Sustaining Life 2000 Annual 10 
Children’s $0.75 


Checks and other payments may be sent to ALBERT 4 
A. POLLARD, Treasurer, 180 Longwood Avenugam 
Boston. 

Manuscripts should be addressed to the Editor, 180 
Longwood Avenue, Boston. 


TO OUR FRIENDS 

In making your will, kindly bear in mind that the corporate title of a 
our Society is ‘The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of _ 
Cruelty to Animals’’; that it is the second incorporated (March, 1868) s 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals in the country, and q 
that it has no connection with any other similar Society. 

Any bequest especially intended for the benefit of the Angell 
Memorial Animal Hospital, should, nevertheless, be made to the Massa- 
chusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals “for the use 
of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital,” as the Hospital is not incor- 
porated but is the property of that Society and is conducted by it. 

FORM OF BEQUEST 

I give to The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals (or to The American Humane Education Society), the sum 
Meapawee cue dollars, (or, if other property, describe the property). 
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